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THE NEW BIRTH. 
FROM A SERMON BY ELIAS HICKS. 

“Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

This prophetic declaration of Jesus to His 
disciples, shortly before His separation from 
them, has impressed my mind in a way that 
has afforded instruction and encouragement. 
He was not willing to leave His disciples com- 
fortless, but in this way to excite a hope in 
them that it might establish their patience to 
wait for the fulfillment of the kingdom of 
God; for they were not in a condition then 
to understand or receive it. They had not 
experienced the birth which is necessary to 
an introduction into the kingdom ; as Jesus, 
as recorded by one of His apostles, declared : 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God;” much less can he 
come into the possession of it. This was a 
great mystery to Nicodemus—it is a secret 
that all the wisdom of the world cannot unfold 
nor describe, however simple it is in itself. 
For, as it is explained by him, “That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of the spirit is spirit.” Now this be- 
comes a great point when we view the _—_ 
in the right way; for every birth of the fles 
of animal man in and through the medium of 
an animal must be flesh, and it can be noth- 
ing else; and this birth can only be animated 
by the breath and air of this world, as we 
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find was the case with the son of the virgin. 
He was animated, like the rest of the off; 
spring of Abraham, with the breath of this 
world; and he was a child, an infant at his 
mother’s breast. He was nourished at hig 
mother’s breast, which could only support 
flesh. When another birth was spoken of to 
Nicodemus it was above his comprehension; 
he supposed it was a birth of the outward 
man. But Jesus Christ would. unfold to him 
that it was not a birth of the outward man= 
that we do not derive it through any externa) 
medium. That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is 
only spirit. I conceive that it is.a very sim- 
ple thing when we’get rid of the power of 
tradition and ‘education, and when all our 
prejudices are removed, which we shall ex- 
perience by attending to the one thing needful. 


“ Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must 
be born again. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound th 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, an 
whither it goeth : so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” Now, most of the instruction 
contained in the Scriptures is in allegories 
and similes, as it respects the soul and its 
salvation. We hear the sound of the wind, 
but cannot tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth. Here, now, He meant to show Nic- 
odemus that, though he was a ruler of the 
Jews, he was very ignorant, and that this 
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birth of the spirit is an invisible one to all 
the comprehension of animal man; it is as 
invidible as the wind, that we can feel, but 
‘cannot see. This seems to be an excellent 
aetaphor to turn our attention inward to that 
feeling sense which we have of the Deity upon 
our own souls—the impression of the light 
and life, the impréssion of the Spirit of God. 
For the disciples could never know anything 
of the kingdom of God from any description 
given to them by Jesus till they obeyed His 
voice, His instructive voice, condescending and 
‘submitting to be disappointed as to anything 
‘in the outward manifestation being sufficient, 
‘as it related to the salvation of the soul—till 
they were convinced that it could not be done 
by anything external. Not all external 
means, and all external instruction, could 
xe them an understanding of the way of it. 
is cannot be understood till the mind be- 
comes quieted and settled and divested of all 
its roving and running, all its creaturely ex- 
“ertions, all its willing and doing, and comes 
into that state that Jesus commanded His 
disciples to centre into. The soul must be- 
come willing to wait, as He told them. But 
He shut up this way while He was in that 
“outward manifestation; for He was like a 
weil to them; they could not consistently 
jook any higher than their outward master ; 
-hence they could not understand the spiritual 
design. And, although He preached the 
and such excellent doctrines, yet eal 
lind it were to most of them. But He as- 
sured them that they must be brought into a 
state in which they could have nothing to 
lay hold of at all, to do them any good in 
the great business of their soul’s salvation. 
He told them that they must be still and 
submissive, that they must be nothing, that 
they must experience a time when, in self- 
abasement, they would be settled and con- 
firmed in'the belief that they could do noth- 
ing at all, but merely to wait for that Power 
by which, said He, I have done those miracles 
‘you haye seen me do. Without this you can 
‘do nothing at all ; you must possess the same 
light and the same power before you can do 
ny work which will be aeceptable in the sight 
of your Heavenly, Father. 
ere, we find that these disciples, when left 
alone, so understood the force of the direc- 
‘tion of their Master that they condescended 
to tarry at Jerusalem, and wait, having no 
possible knowledge of what to do in the great 
work. “Tarry at Jerusalem till ye receive 
wer from on high ;” tarry till you feel that 
‘ower which will about/a new birth. 
You are not to see it with your external eyes 
any more than you see the wind; but you 
are to receive the impression of its power. 
“And you will receive power when the Holy 


Ghost is come upon you.” Remember it, I 
say it in the presence of the Searcher of all 
hearts, none can be qualified to preach the 
gospel till they have experienced the de- 
seendings of the Holy Ghost upon them... . 

The professors of Christianity have various 
ideas concerning it, and always will have till 
they come to the one thing needful. And 
nothing can do it but what Jesus recom- 
mended to His disciples—to tarry in abase- 
ment till you feel the risings of the Divine 
Power in your minds. It is an old saying, 
that seeing is believing, but feeling hath no 
fellow. e see the truth of this, from the 
testimony of Jesus to His disciples, when we 
come into a state of submission, and when our 
trust is in God and nowhere else. And it is 
a solemn truth that a soul fixed on God for 
support and countenance, while passing 
through this probationary state, is happy be- 
yond all description. And there is no other 
way that we can become happy, only to sub- 
mit to wait and know the lal moving upon 
us by His own Power and Spirit, which is 
the same thing that is comprehended in the 
name of Jesus, and under the expressions the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God, the Spirit of 
Truth, the Life of God in the soul, which is 
the light, and the light is life. And as we 
— inward to this, and wait for it till we 
eel its power rise in our hearts, then it will 
have the same effect upon every one of us 
that it did upon the disciples on the day of 
Pentecost. Not, perhaps, exactly in the same 
manner as with them, by being gathered to- 
gether, but in our ordinary concerns and 
affairs, none of which should prevent us from 
a surrender of ourselves to the Divine will. 
And through the operation of His grace we 
should come to experience the truth of the 
aponn® testimony: “As many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
Here, now, He graciously condescends_ to 
manifest Himself to us... [speak what I know 
and have heard. with my spiritual ear, and 
my hands have handled of the Spirit of Life. 
There is no place, no condition too obscure to 
receive Him; so that I have often found His 
presence at the plough or when sitting upon 
the plough beam. pa so we might, in all 
the various operations of life, commune with 
Him through the medium of His light—the 
medium of His holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, 
which Jesus told His disciples they must wait 
for. But man must not have any will of his 
own; but we are to wait till His light rises 


and makes itself manifest in us, and then we - 


can bear testimony. “Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me, both in Jerusalem and in all Judea 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” , 
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“For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“‘ POSTURE DURING PUBLIC PRAYER.” 


I have been interested in the articles that 
have appeared in Friends’ Intelligencer on 
this point, and have felt willing to present 
something in relation thereto. SPhis subject 
has claimed the serious attention of my own 
mind with many others, which a few years 
since resulted in bringing it before the Gen- 
esee Yearly Meeting for its action. After 
being carefully considered by a committee, 
they reported in substance, “to leave each 
member to adopt the practice of rising or 
sitting, as seemed to them best, it being un- 
derstood that the latter practice was not to 
be considered a mark of disrespect or dis- 
unity with the person supplicating.” 

The result of that action has been, that it 
is now the generally adopted practice to re- 
main seated during the time of vocal suppli- 
cation, and I think it is generally acknowl- 
edged that the solemnity appears to cover the 
meeting and remain with it better than when 
in the former practice it was liable to be broken 
by the confusion often occasioned by a large 
assembly taking their seats; and hence, we 
conclude the change has been a good one. 

I feel like adding some thoughts in regard 
to the ideas some seem to entertain, that pub- 
lic vocal supplication is the most solemn and 
responsible act of worship the human mind 
can engage in. Hence, as it appears to me, 
they place an undue importance upon it and 
80 rd any change from the posture as- 
sumed by our forefathers during such service 
as an innovation upon principle. 

But in my view the reponsibility is no 
greater than when one assumes to speak for 
the “Lord, to counsel or direct His ple. 
Public prayer possesses a solemnity differing 
from what is called preaching, use it 
seems to bring the hearts of the hearers more 
nearly into the immediate presence of the 
Loving Father, and consequently, we are usu- 
ally more deeply impressed with the words 
then uttered than when the same thoughts 
are presented in a different manner; and this 
is why, as I‘ see it, the instrument is com- 
missioned to appear in vocal supplication on 
behalf of an assembly. I think it must be 
evident to every reflecting mind that if a 
prayer on behalf of an assembly was designed 
to affect or alter the purposes of Deity it 


would be as effectual for that purpose to be: 


silently offered, 

From this standpoint I am persuaded that 
the requisition of the instrument to appear in 
vocal supplication is, at least, as much de- 
signed to influence the minds of the assembly 
as to affect the purposes of God, and if this 
be true it will most effectually accomplish its 
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in minist, 
ing and directing power has ever been the 
same, and I do not regard m 
Father with so much awe and 

fear to approach Him either on my own 
account or in behalf of others when it seems 
to be my duty to do so. 
either in ministry or in ag unbidden. 


from Augustus to Charlemagne, gives an in- 
structive chapter, descriptive of 

ings of the philosophic sages of imperial 
Rome, before Christianity attained its foot- 
hold, and 
Greek philosophers to find instances of a 


sum and the center of all wisdom and all 


ness. 
Sitatianity,” says Lecky, “polytheism had 





| tune was the sea, Pluto was fire,"Hercules re- 
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object when the assembly is the most quiet 
and undisturbed. 

I may be permitted to add that in my ex- 
perience I have never found any difference in 
the feeling of responsibility which has covered 
my spirit, whether I appeared in an assembly 
or in supplication. The se. 












Heavenly 
read that 







I fear only to move 






OHN J. CORNELL. 
Mendon, Third mo. 10th, 1881. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHRISTIANITY AND ANCIENT ROME. 
Lecky, in his History of European Morals, 







the teach- 






back to the period of the earlier 






noble and pure faith in a Supreme Deity, the 






“Long before the triumph of 






ceased to have any great influence upon the 
more cultivated intellects of mankind.” 
The earliest Greek dramatists asserted the 
supreme authority and universal providence 
of Zeus so emphatically that the Christian 
fathers commonly attributed their views to 
direct inspiration, or to a knowledge of the 
Jewish writings, while later theologians have 
inferred from it the original monothéism of 
the human race. The most illustrious per- 
sons of these antique times in the Pagan 1 
world were disbelievers in the fanciful myth- 
ology popular in those days; and many of 
them brought down upon themselves perse- 
cution, because they denounced the absurdi- 
ties of the national religion, while they be- 
lieved and taught that an all-pervading Di- 
vine Power was present with man, ruled and 
arded all created things and ‘guided the 
estinies of nations and of individuals. ' 
In the Roman Republic and Empire the 
intellectual and educated classes were divided 
into virtual Atheists, such as the Epicureans, 
and pure theists like the stoics. The first at- 
tributed the world of nature to a concurrence 
of atoms, and life to spontaneous generation, 
regarding it true wisdom to banish from the 
imagination every form of religious belief. \ 
The Stoics and kindred schools regarded the 
gods as personifications of different attributes 
of Deity or different forces of nature. Nep- 
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presented the strength of God, Minerva His 
wisdom, Ceres His fertilizing energy. 

Varro, 100 years before the empire, de- 
clared that the soul of the world is od. and 
that its parts are true divinities. Virgil and 
Manlius, in verse of surpassing beauty, por- 
trayed the principle of all life, the cause of 
all activity. Cicero adopted the high Platonic 
conception of the universal Deity, as mind 
freed from all taint of matter; and Seneca 
poke in most noble language of “Jupiter, 

e guardian and ruler of the universe, the 
soul and spirit, the lord and master of this 
mundane sphere, . . . the cause of causes, 
upon whom all things hang. hose 
wisdom oversees the world that it may move 
uncontrolled in its course, . . . from 
whom‘all things proceed, by whose spirit we 
live, who comprises all we see.” 

Lucan described Jupiter “as that majestic 
all pervasive spirit whose throne is virtue and 
the universe.” 

Oracles were ridiculed by the philosophers 
generally, and the Stoic Cato, of the last days 
of the republic, wondered that two augurs 
could meet without laughing. Cicero, Plut- 
arch, Maximus of Tyre, and Dion Chrysostum 
denounced idolatry, while Seneca objected to 
sacrifices. 

But, as a rule, these enlightened men con- 
descended to countenance and even practise 
the religious rites they despised, believing 
that even an erroneous religion is good if it 
forms good dispositions and inspires virtuous 
actions. “Academic Cicero and Epicurian 
Cesar were both high officers of religion, and 
even the Stoics taught that every man should 
duly perform the religious ceremonies of his 
country.” 

Lecky calls attention to the fact that the 
Roman religion, even in its best days, though 
an admirable system of moral discipline, was 
a source of no moral enthusiasm. “ Ancient 
Rome,” he says, “ produced many heroes but 
no saints. Its self-sacrifice was patriotic, not 
religious.” | 
: Such joarel influence as me sotenel re- 
igion of Rome possessed in the daysof faith 
a have been entirely lost when chemiatah 
prevailed and the oo to whom the people 
were supposed to owe their allegiance were 
ake publicly in the theaters. 

Men looked to the noblest types of charac- 


ter among their fellowmen as patterns of vir-. 


tue. “ Whenever,” said Plutarch, “we begin 
an enterprise, or take possession of a charge, 
or ennonense a calamity, we place before our 
eyes the example of the greatest men of our 
own or of bygone ages, and we ask ourselves 
how Plato or Epaminondas, Lycurgus or 
Agesilaus would have acted. Looking into 
these personages as into a faithful mirror, we 


can remedy our defects in word or deed. . - 
Whenever avy perplexity arrives, or any 
passion disturbs the mind, the student of 
philosophy pictures to himself some of those 
who have n celebrated for their virtue, 
and the recollection sustains his tottering 
steps and prevents his fall.” 

The great emperor, Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus has been ever considered one of the 
most shining lights of the Stoic wisdom of 
the old Roman world. His life was regulated 
by principle which was founded on reason 
and experience, and was not swayed by pas- 
sion and impulse. Placed by Providence in 
the supreme seat of power and of influence, 
he put in life-long practice the sublime max- 
ims of his philosophy—illustrating the virtues 
which have been personified as the gods by a 
life and reign of wisdom and of beneficence. 
The soul of man he believed to be an efflux 
of the Divine Reason or Logos, and by his 
reasoning, intelligent soul, the wise Roman 
declared that man was joined to the Supreme 
Reason, which is the eternal God. e in- 
sists “God is in man, and so we must con- 
stantly attend to the divinity within us, for it 
is only in this way that we can have any 
knowledge of the nature of God. The human 
soul is in a sense a portion of the divinity, 
and the soul alone has any communication 
with the Deity, for “with His intellectual 
part alone God touches the intelligence only 
which has flowed and been derived from Him- 
self into these bodies.” Further, he taught 
that by living a holy life man approaches to 
a knowledge of the Divinity. “ Zeus hath 
given to every man for his guardian and 
guide a portion of Himself, and this spiritual 
instructor is every man’s understanding and 
reason. This divine principle, if it is exer- 
cised, rules all the being. Then must a man 
reverence his ruling faculty—the divinity 
within him—as of the same nature with that 
which is supreme in the universe, The 
famous saying, “ Know thyself,” attributed to 
Socrates, had probably this significance, “Be- 
come acquainted with the divine principle in 
thy own soul, for it can and will regulate 
and elevate human} life to the divine 
standard.” 

“Look within,” says Marcus Aurelius, 
“for within is the fountain of good, and it 
will ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever dig.” 

These meditations of Marcus Aurelius are 
said to have closed the period of Stoica 
ascendency, and the intellectual and spiritual 
influence of the elevated and virtuous upon 
the multitude, swayed by passion and blinded 
by unreason, passed away. Superstition and 
legends took the place of philosophic truth, 
character depreciated and the virtues were 
displaced by the most hideous vices. 
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It is not possible to conceive a state of so- 
ciety in which the eee pe of virtuous life 
and of Divine truth have no representation, 
and those in the dying empire of Paganism, 
whose hearts were kept pure from the defile- 
ments of their generation, must have more or 
less distinctly been enabled to see God. To 
these came, like a blessed refuge in a wild 
tempest, the light of Christianity, “uniting 
with its distinctive teaching a pure and noble 
system of ethics, and proved itself capable of 
realizing it in action. It proclaimed, amid 
@ vast movement of social and national amal- 

mation, the universal brotherhood of man- 

ind. Amid the softening influence of philo- 
sophy and civilization it taught the supreme 
sanctity of love. To the slave, who had never 
before exercised so large an influence over 
Roman religious life, it was the religion of the 
suffering and the oppressed. ‘To the philoso- 
pher it was at once the echo of the highest 
ethics of the later Stoics, and the expansion 
of the best teaching of the school of Plato. To 
a world thirsting for prodigy it offered a his- 
tory replete with wonders more strange than 
those of Apollonius; while the Jew and the 
Chaldean could scarcely rival its exorcists, 
and the legends of continual miracles circu- 
lated among its followers. To a world deeply 
conscious of political dissolution, and prying 
eagerly and anxiously into the future, it pro- 
claimed with a thrilling power the immediate 
destruction of the globe—the glory of all its 
friends and the damnation of all its foes. To 
a world that had grown weary gazing on the 
cold and passionless grandeur, which Cato 
realized and which Lucan sung, it presented 
an ideal of compassion and of love—a teacher 
who could weep by the sepulchre of his friend, 
who was touched by a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties. To a world, in fine, distracted by hos- 
tile creeds and colliding philosophies it taught 
its doctrines, not as a human speculation, 
but as a Divine revelation, authenticated 
much less by reason than by faith. ‘“ With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness ;” 
“He that doeth the will of my Father will 
know of my doctrine, whether it be of God ;” 
“ Unless you believe you cannot understand ;” 
- “ A heart naturally. Christian ;” “The heart 
makes the theologian,” are the phrases which 
best express the first action of Christianity 
upon the world. Like all great religions it 
was more concerned with modes of feeling 
than modes of thought. The chief cause of 
its success was the congruity of its teaching 
with the spiritual nature of mankind. It was 
because it was true to the moral sentiments of 
the age, because it represented faithfully the 
supreme type of excellence to which men 
were then tending, because it corresponded 
with their religious wants, aims and emotions, 
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because the whole spiritual nature could then 
expand and expatiate under its influence, 
that it planted its roots so deeply in the hearts 
of men.” 

The promise of an eternal life of blessed- 
ness to the faithful Christian, which comforted 
the confessors in the extreme agonies of mar- 
tyrdom and made them triumph in death, 
must have been a powerful incentive to con- 
version. Of what avail was it to persecute a 
church which gloried and rejoiced in martyr- 
dom. The whole world was electrified by the 
faith and patience of the sufferers, and it was - 
seen plainly that in those days the blood of 
the martyrs was the seed of the church. The 
Christians, welded and cemented together not 
only by their system of belief, but by compact 
church organization, presented a solid, in- 
flexible front to the divided and careless 
world of heathendom, and the antique myth- 
ology fell before the living powers of the new 
and Divine truth, which had gradually per- 
meated the vast empire of the world con- 
querors. It must have been observed that the 
philosophy of the Christian was a glorious 
extension of the best wisdom ‘of sages and 
spiritual teachers of all the ages, and thus it 
was seen to be worthy of all acceptation. 
The philanthropic spirit, which has ever ac- 
companied the visible church in all its strange 
vicissitudes, has perhaps been its most. divine 
characteristic, and by it the most priceless 
blessings have been conferred upon mankind. 
Its corruption, its asceticism and its intoler- 
ance are part and parcel of the mournful 
history of the middle ages, and the spirit of 
these dark days is not quite dead even yet. 
The elimination of error and the concentra- 
tion of the Christian world upon the essen- 
tials of eternal truth will, we may trust, bring 
to life the grander Christianity of the comin 
time—the glorious, purified and perfec 
Church for which the wise and pious of all 
times have longed, and which was the aim of 
George Fox and the apostles of Quakerism 
in the seventeenth century. R. 





EXAGGERATION. 


Most of us could name at least one person 
who is habitually guilty of exaggeration— 
a man or woman whose statements regarding 
matters of fact everybody discounts from ten 
to fifty per cent. before believing them. They 
are not liars, in the strict sense of that term ; 
that is, they are free from all intention to de- 
ceive. And yet a large part of what they 
say is false, and they do deceive, or would 
deceive, if people a knew them had not 
learned how to guess at about the proportion 
of truth which their remarks contain. And 
the fault is not altogether one to be laughed 
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at and ridiculed merely. Half the quarrels 
and scandals that arise are caused by the 
repetition, with unconscious exaggeration, by 
C to A of what B has said about him. It is 
so easy to add or emphasize a word, to change 
an inflection or a gesture, so that a harmless 
remark becomes discourteous and irritating. 
The same tendency to exaggeration is at the 
bottom of wt Oe on in the myuias'f 
newspaper style, of which critics say so much. 
The vie abe has a small idea eee is 
not content to express it in a small way, but 
seeks after big, mouth-filling words, and piles 
up adjectives around his nouns until the idea 
is lost in a cloud of verbiage. Exaggeration 
is not only a vicious but a silly habit. The 
end aimed at is to deepen the impression the 
speaker or writer wishes to produce; but, in- 
stead of that, it weakens the impression. A 
simple sentence goes to the mark like a bul- 
let ; and, if there is an idea in it, it tells for 
all it is worth. The simplest statement of a 
matter of fact, as brief and crisp as it can be 
made, is the most impressive. Nothing is 
better than the simple truth about a thing.— 
Examiner and Chronicle. 





INOPERATIVE CREEDS. 


Men’s characters are determined, not by 
the opinions which they profess, bat by those 
on which their thoughts habitually fasten, 
which recur to them most forcibly, and which 
color their ordinary views of God and duty. 
The creed of habit, imitation or fear may 
defended stoutly, and yet have little practical 
influence. The mind, when compelled by 
education or other circumstances, to receive 
irrational doctrines, has yet a power of keep- 
ing them, as it were, on its su , of exclud- 
ding them from its depths, of refusing to in- 
corporate them with its own being ; and when, 
burdened with a mixed and incongruous 
system, it often discovers a sagacity which 
reminds us of the instinct of inferior animals, 
in selecting the helpful and nutritious por- 
tions and making thetn their daily food. Ac- 
cordingly, the real faith often corresponds 
a cy heh - rofessed. It often 

at, through the progress of the 
sia in light and virtue, opinions once cen- 
tral aré gradually thrown outward, lose their 
vitality, and cease to be principles of action, 
whilst through habit they are defended as 
articles of faith Channing. 





EXTRACT FROM ISAAC PENNINGTON. 
What did all the types, veils and shadows 
under the law signify? Did they signify 
another veil? Did they signify or shadow out 
that which was outward? Or did they shad- 


ow out and signify that inward life, virtue 
and saving power which was the substance of 
all? Is not the substance, the life, the anoint- 
ing called Christ, wherever it is found? Doth 
not the name belong to the whole body (and 
every member in the body) as well as to the 
head ? Are they not all of one; yea, all one 
in the anointing? Was not this the great de- 
sire of His heart to the Father, that they all 
might be one, even as the Father and Christ 
were one? And so being one in the same 
spirit, one in the same life, one in the same 
divine nature (2 Peter i, 4), even partakers 
of God’s holiness, Christ is not ashamed to 
call them brethren (Heb. ii, 11), nor is the 
apostle ashamed to give them the name 

hrist together with him (1 Cor. xii, 12). 
The body is the same with the head, one and 
the same in nature; and doth not the name 
belong to the nature in the whole? So that 
the name is not given to the vessel, but to 
the nature—to the heavenly treasure, to that 
which is of Him in the vessel, to that which 
the Lord from Heaven begets in His own 
image and likeness, of His own substance, of 
His own spirit and pure life. 





THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


Some curious researches of a zoological char- 
acter have been made lately by M. Lortet in 
the Lake of Gennesaret, the Biblical Sea of 
Galilee. The level of the lake being 600 or 
700 feet below that of the Mediterranean, it 
was interesting to find out whether the present 
or the past fauna in the lake resembled that 
of the larger inland sea. In this way Mr. 
Lortet hoped to show that at some far distant 
period there had been a communication with 
the Mediterranean, which communication had 
been severed by geological convulsion. The 
greatest depth was found to be 250 me- 
tres, in the extreme north, near where the riv- 
er Jordan enters into it. Strange to say, on 
the banks and highlands surrounding the lake 
the same round stones were found, showing a 
sea abrasion, and at that exact elevation which 
to-day belongs to the Mediterranean level, 
showing that at some former period the level of 
the Sea of Tiberias and the Mediterranean 
were the same. There are, according to M. 
Lortet, forty-two different kinds of fish in the 
lake, of which seven belong to the species 
known as Chromis. One family of this kind 
presented the curious trait of hatching its 
young in its mouth, and for that act was very 
appropiately named Chromis paterfamilias. 
But beyond the fish, ten mollusks, two tortois- 
es, a crab, and a shrimp were the only living 
organisms. The reaiaes of the fish was 
remarkable. Two castings of the net usually 
filled M. Lortet’s boat.—N. Y. Times. 
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DEALING WITH OFFENDERS. 


Oh! how do I wish there may never be 
any labors bestowed upon offenders in any 
other disposition [than that of tenderness, 
meekness, love and forbearance]; for offend- 
ers are not generally in a condition to bear 
harsh dealing. Although plain dealing, in 
tenderness, is ever commendable; yet to fall 
censoriously upon the poor creature who is 
overtaken with, or in fault, and rashly to re- 
prove or condemn, and reprehend him, tends 
directly to beget obstinacy and resentment in 
him ; and perhaps will induce him to throw 
out unguarded expressions or scornful Jan- 
guage, and to wish himself disowned or sepa- 
rated from such hard-hearted le. Here 
the wound is aggravated, and the zealous 
laborers take the advantage of that obstinacy 
which themselves have kindled and hastily 
judge the poor offender unworthy of longer 
forbearance, and so forthwith cut him off. 
Thus, instead of leaving a witness in his 
heart, that he has been tenderly dealt with, 
in the spirit of meekness and love, he becomes 
hardened, and very probably will imbibe an 
opinion that there is nothing in our profession 
of an inward leader and guide; or that it is 
a deceptious and arbitrary spirit of eon: 
and so, in a day of renewed visitation, he 
may feel strong rising of opposition against 
the workings of truth itself; and remember- 
ing the severity of friends against him, he may 
be induced to feed on others’ faults and suffer 
prejudice to determine him never to have apy 
communion with them again, nor ever be like 
them in any thing, however commendable ; 
and so go on growing harder and harder, to 
utter destruction.—Job Scott. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


I feel that perhaps a little expression of 


my continued love for your paper, and unity 
with its contents generally, might be an en- 
couragement to you in your arduous duties. 
I want to mention in particular my high ap- 
preciation of the article on “ Religious Cul- 
ture,” by J.C. Shairp, in No.3. I have read 
it more than once, and think it is most excel- 
lent. The fourth paragraph I can heartily 
endorse, having experienced the truth of it, 
and know that it isso. We have received a 
list of some of the books of the “Standard 
Series,” and intend purchasing some of them. 
The move is certainly a good one and in the 
right direction. The best way to supplant 
poor or pernicious literature is to supply what 
is good, at as cheap rates. I read, the other 
day, “ The emissaries of evil always give and 


print cheap books; just think of the flood of 


tion regarding a poem call 
Cup,” written about thirty years ago, by, I 
think, Curtis—a prize poem, and originally 
published in the Cincinnati Commercial ? } 
‘would be glad to see it in print again. It com- 
mences, 





‘dime novels,’ yet when we come to buy a8 
much in quantity, but suitable in quality, we 
have to pay double the amount.” { sh 8 

cess to the enterprise, for the mass are and 
must be from the very nature of things, goy- 
erned, more or less, by considerations of a 
pecuniary character; many have the inclina- 
tion but not the means at their command 


wish suc- 


good books; they would enjoy these in- 


bu 

tellectual feasts if they could consisten 
procure them, but the a 

come uppermost and must be met, 


emands of daily lif 
What a beautiful life that of Beulah 


Coates must have been, and what a high sen- 
timent she entertained of “having tolerance 
towards intolerance”! It seems to me that 


is the greatest degree of charity. 
Can you or your readers give any informa- 
“ The Untasted 


‘“‘In the Duke of Montra’s palace high,”’ 


E. H. €. 
Third month 10th, 1881. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


I feel discouraged when I look around and 


take a view of our Society in hearing it often 
said that “the plain languagé and other tes- 


timonies that we have been called upon to 
maintain as a people must be given up; there 
is no longer need of them.” These viewsare 
held up by those whom I have thought stan- 
dard-bearers among us. I may be too much 
cast down, yet firmly do I believe so soon as 
we as a people let go our testimonies for the 
truth, as we have been led to view it, we will 
cease to be an organization. 

The meek and humble followers of Christ 
must ever be simple-minded and plain in all 
things, not only in speech but in oe 
pertaining to our journey through life, whi 
is to all one of mingled joy and sorrow. 
While I know and feel all this I remember 
we are placed here, each one, to fill the places 
assigned us, and if we are not in them it is 
because we are not obedient to the manifesta- 
tions of the divine will concerning us Christ 
says, “ The Kingdom of Heaven is within.” 
It is there we must turn for help and direc- 
tion. 

Amid this discouraging view I very often 
remember that there are among the younger 
part of our Society many seeking minds, 
hungering after the Bread of Life, These 
evince by their solid deportment that. they 
have been with the Master, desiring to follow 
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Him in simplicity: and oh! how I desire 
these may not be discouraged, though they 
may feel their path to be narrow, and see 
loved ones stepping aside from it. May they 
not stumble at it, but take up the reso- 
lution adopted by one formerly: “ Let others 
do as they may ; as for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.” May they not take 
their flight in the winter season, neither on 
the Sabbath day. 

Having passed through much conflict of 
mind ere they were made willing to part with 
that which was dear to them, and received 
the reward of that peace which the world 
could not take away ; but here is nota rest- 
ing-place. Though the sacrifice in that par- 
ticular has been made, and the will brought 
under divine control, yet, as they are found 
waiting upon the Lord and watching for His 
coming, grogier things may be shown them, 
and, as they are obedient to His teachings, 
step by step they will be led along. The 
Father taketh care of His own, being strength 
in weakness, enabling them to perform all 
the work of their day to the honor of their 
Heavenly Leader, unto whom is due all 
praise. 








PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 26, 1881. 


Lecrures on Natura, History.—The 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of this city, is 
now offering special advantages to students 
in scientific research. 

By a recent change in the by-laws of the 
Academy provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of , professorships in the several de- 
partments o. Natural History. This was done 
for the purpose of increasing the usefulness of 
the institution, and to make its large and val- 
uable collections available to those desirous 
of pursuing regular scientific studies, and 
also to encourage original investigation and 
research. , 

Courses have been inaugurated in two de- 
partments, one on Invertebrate Paleontology, 
under Prof. Angelo Heilprin, and one under 
Prof. H. Carvill Lewis, on Mineralogy. Both 
professors are well qualified for the chairs 
they fill in the Academy, and the opportu- 
nity thus afforded to the young, and, indeed, 
to all who wish to know more of the history 
of the planet we live upon, as recorded on 
the infallible “Tables of Stone” by the 
Great Master of the Universe, it is hoped 


- 


will be so well appreciated that encourage- 
ment will be given to establish other profes- 
sorships in the near future. 


Women’s Mepicat CoLLecE oF PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—The conferring of the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine upon the 19 graduates of 
this institution, on the 17th inst., was an 
occasion of deep interest to the very large 
assembly that gathered in Association Hall 
at noonday to witness it. 

Many members of the Society of Friends 
have, from the earliest days of the corporate 
existence of the Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, given it their true sympathy 
and help, and in every time of need have 
bestowed upon the cause of the medical edu- 
cation of women their fostering care; and 
these, with their co-workers, may justly feel 
at this time that their most sanguine hopes 
have been more than realized, and that the 
seed sown in faith thirty years ago has pro- 
duced its harvest. We fully believe that this 
work is destined henceforth to be one of the 
great working forces of civilization, pro- 
ducing ever-increasing beneficent results as 
the solemn years go by. 

We recognize among the names of those 
who received diplomas some of the recent 
graduates of Swarthmore, who have added to 
their scholastic training in that institution 
the further study and labor necessary to fit 
them for the ranks of one of the noblest of 
professions. 

After the conferring of degrees, Prof. R. 
L. Bodley, M.D., Dean of the College, deliv- 
ered a valedictory address, in which she re- 
viewed in a thorough and exhaustive manner 
the whole work of this College as exemplified 
in the professional careers of its 276 gradu- 
ates. In order to speak with precision Dr. 
Bodley sent to each of the 244 surviving 
graduates a circular containing eight ques- 
tions to which answers were solicited. An- 
swers were received from 181, of whom 151 
are in active practice as physicians, the re- 
maining 30 having given up practice for 
various reasons, suci as domestic duties, poor 
health, old age, ete. 

The address, which was lengthy, was of 
great interest and value and is calculated to 
do good, as it presents undisputed facts in an 
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orderly and philosophic manner. It will, we 
presume, be published in full. 





Sowina AND Reapine.—The certainty of 
natural consequences for both good and evil 
actions is assured, even in this life. Asa 
rule, it is forever observed that as man 
sows, just so he reaps. The pages of Scrip- 
ture only affirm the verity of an eternal law, 
of which every thoughtful person of mature 
experience has noted the operation a thou- 
sand times. 

A recent brief essay on this subject in the 
Public Ledger, of this city, states these prin- 
ciples thus clearly: _ 

“ Just as the seed that is sown in the earth 
reproduces its kind, not merely once or twice 
but a hundredfold, so every thought and act 
tends to repeat itself and bring forth a har- 
vest of its own. This is a consequence which 
if for evil, never can be escaped, and if for 
good, never will disappoint. A fraud may 
escape detection, but no art can keep it from 
sullying the character and degrading the man. 
A generous sentiment or an heroic deed may 
pass unnoticed by any human eye, but no 
privacy can prevent it from entering into the 
wt texture of character and helping to 
make it true and strong. 

“Dr. Macintosh, of Scotland, in alluding 
to this point, says: ‘The tendency of crime 
to generate new crime was cne of the great 
themes of Greek tragedy, and was recognized 
as the true curse and penalty of crime—as 
the most tragic element of life. Four hun- 
dred years before the Christian era one of the 

reat dramatists says, while “God reigns the 
aw holds good that what a man does that he 
also suffers.” Ata later period we find the 

reatest of Greek philosophers expressing the 
idea that the penalty of injustice is not death 
and stripes, but the fatal necessity of becom- 
ing more and more unjust.’ ” 

It would seem that with all our advance- 
ment of thought we have something yet to 
learn from these ancient philosophers. 
Though we may hold these views in a nomi- 
nal manner, we do not present them with em- 
phasis, nor urge them as the most, powerful 
motive to well-doing. Instead of doing this, 
and therefore cultivating the higher sense of 
right and duty, we content ourselves with 
holding various inducements of present 
and immediate gratification, which may or 
may not have any natural connection or bear 
any natural sequence to the act, and which 


ee) rte en 


may or may not be realized. .Upon these 
pleasures we lay our emphasis, while they are 
but the froth upon the cup of real happiness. 
The thoughts which bring forth actions; the 
actions which, repeating themselves, become 
habits; the habits which form character; 
the character which is built into us, 
and becomes our real selves—these are: the 
threads out of which the true happiness or 
the true woe of life is woven, and from which 
they can never be separated. 

“‘ Our deeds shall travel with us from afar, 


And what we have been makes us what we 
are.’’ 





MARRIED. 


BORDEN—OWEN.—On the 16th of Third 
month, 1881, under the care of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of Ben- 
jamin Owen, Mickleton, N. J., William H. 
Borden to Ann Owen. 





DIED. 


BRANSON-—O0n 15th of Third mo., 1881, of 
brain fever, in Pittsburg, Pa, Phineas A., son 
of the late Joseph and Taey Branson, of Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting,:Va., of which he was 
a member, in the 45th year of his age. 


CADWALLADER.—On Second mo. 8th, 
1881, at her residence, Langhorne, Bueks co., 
Pa., Elizabeth S., widow of the late Benjamin 
Cadwallader, in the 85th year of her age; a 
member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


ELSWORTH.— On the 11th of Second mo., 
1881, in Bertie, Ont., Agnes, widow of the late 
David Elsworth. 


HIBBERD.—On the 16th of Second mo., 
1881, Elizabeth S., wife of Theodore Hibberd ; 
a consistent and valuable member and Elder 
Pipe Creek Particular and Monthly Meet- 
ngs. j 

- HAIGHT.—On the 24th of First mo., 1881 
in Yarmouth, Ont., William H. Haight, aged 
62 years. 


KEMP.—On the 12th of Third mo , 1881, at 
her residence, Easton, Md., Mary Ann Kemp, 
aged 75 years; an Elder of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting. 

A beautiful close, after a well spent life. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On Second mo. Ist, 1881, 
at Mullica Hill, N. J., Phebe Lippincott, in 
the 78th year of her age; an Elder of ’Piles 
Grove Monthly Meeting. 


ROBERTS.—On the 19th of Third mo., 1881, 
Samuel L. Roberts, of Burlington ¢o., N. J., 
in his 59th year. The deceased was a worthy 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 


SPENCER.—Near Chesterville, Chester co. 
Pa., Anna M., wife of Joel Spencer, and 
daughter of James D, and Huldah J. Headly, 
near Rising Sun, Cecil co., Md., formerly a 
member of East Nottingham Preparative 
Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CARLYLE, EDITED 
BY JAS. A. FROUDE. 

Such is the title of a book which comes to 
us ,bearing the impress.of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. ¥, and it furnishes attractive and 
suggestive reading. The editor states that in 
1871 Carlyle placed in his hands a collection 
of MSS. with the injunction to prepare them 
for publication and give them to the public 
after his death. These consisted of letters 
written by his wife to himself and to other 
friends during the period of her: married 
life, with the rudiments of a preface of his 
own, giving an account of her family, her 
childhood, and their own experience together 
from their first acquaintance till her death. 
Other letters, reaching all over the active 
period of his life, were here found, and these 
were of great interest, being in every case the 
productions of eminent persons. A _ bio- 

phical sketch of Thomas Carlyle’s father, 
ames Carlyle of Ecclefechan; reminiscences 
of Edward Irving ; another of Lord Jeffrey, 
with a most interesting and tender memoir of 
his beloved wife, Jane Welsh Carlyle, who 
died in 1866. An appendix containing Car- 
lyle’s notes concerning his recollections of 
Southey and of Wordsworth closes the volume, 
and the whole gives us an autobiography of 


su ing excellence, bearing every mark of 
cadet diseweity and of dee \ctoamaith 

It is easy to make attractive extracts from 
this most attractive volume. I will content 
myself by transcribing the closing words of 
his memoir of his father: “I shall now no 
more behold my dear father with these bodily 
eyes. With him a whole threescore and ten 
years of the past has doubly died for me. It 
is as if a new leaf in the great book of time 
were turned over. Strange time—endless 
time; or of which I see neither end nor begin- 
ning. All rushes on. Man follows man. His 
life is as a tale that has been told; yet under 
Time does there not Jie Eternity? Perhaps 
any father, all that essentially was my father, 
fs even now near me—with me. But he and 
I are with God. Perhaps, if it so please God, 
we shall in some higher state of being meet 
one another, recognize one another. it is 
written, we shall be forever with God. The 
possibilities, nay, in some way the certainty 
of perennial existence daily grows plainer to 
me. The essence of whatever was, is, or 
shall be, even now is.’ God is great, God is 
good.’ His will be done, for it will be right. 

“ As it is, I can think peaceably of the de- 
parted loved. All that was earthly, harsh, 
sinful, in our relation has fallen away; all 
that was holy in it remains. I can see m 
dear father’s life in some measure as the sun 
pillar on which mine was to rise and be built; | 


the waters of time have now swelled up 
round his (as they will round mine); I can 
see it all transfigured;though I touch it no 
longer. I might almost say his spirit seems 
to have entered into me (so clearly do I dis- 
cern and love him); I seem to myself only 


‘the continuation and second volume of my 


father. These days that I have spent think- 
ing of him are the peaceablest, the only Sab- 
bath I have had in London. One other of 
the universal destinies of man has overtaken 
me. Thank Heaven, I know-and have known 
what it is to be ason, to love a father as 
spirit can love spirit. God gives me to live 
to my father’s honor and to His. And now, 
beloved father, farewell for the last time in 
this world of shadows! In the world | of 
realities may the Great Father again bring 
us together in perfect holiness and 
love! Amen!” . R. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
From the Proceedings of the Academ 
Natural Sciences for Eleventh mo., 1880, 
Rain Trees. Note on Yucca gloriosa.—Mr. 
Thomas Meehan referred to a branch of Yuc- 
ca gloriosa exhibited a few evenings ago, taken 
from a plant growing in his garden, and 
which had flowered during September, the 
usual period for blooming near Philadelphia. 
Walking through his garden with Isaac 
C. Martindale, the latter had called his atten- 
tion to moisture which covered the whole 
outer surface of the flowers, and collected in 
drops at the drooping apices of each leaf of 
the perianth. The plant was within a few 
days of going wholly out of bloom, but during 
these few days the exhibition of moisture con- 
tinued, and the appearance of the leaves be- 
neath showed that the dropping of liquid had 
been going on for some time, and perhaps dur- 
ing the whole flowering season. There was no 
perceptible sweetness in the liquid, but the 
presence of ants indicated that it might pos- 
sibly have a slightly saccharine character, 
though not snails to the human tongue. It 
was difficult to decide whether this liquid was 
an exudation from the leaves of the perianth 
or was simply an exercise of the power of con- 
densing moisture in the atmos ore hin 
some plants possessed, notably the Pithecelo- 
bium itiet Benth., einen as the “Rain- 
tree” of Peru, which watered its own roots by 
the moisture condensed from the atmosphere, 
thus enabling the tree to live in almost rain- 
less regions, if the reports of travelers are to 
be fully credited. He hoped to make further 
observations on the Yucca another year. 
Fresh Water Sponges.—Mr. Potts, continu- 
ing the subject of American forms of fresh 
water sponges treated of some weeks'ago, said 
that the number of species noticed during the 
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few months in which they had claimed his 
attention gave some reason to believe that the 
Order Spongida has many more representa- 


. tives in our fresh waters than has been gener- 


- 


ally supposed. 

On a former occasion he had described 
three species of Spongilla from asmall stream 
near Philadelphia, one of which, then named 
S. but which he now preferred 
to call S. tenosperma, exhibited features so ex- 
ceptional as almost to claim for it generic dis- 
tinction. 

He had since found the S. Fragilis of Leidy 
plentifully in the Schuylkill river below the 
dam (Leidy’s original locality), and above the 
dam a lacustrine form differing from that be- 
fore alluded to. A very slender green species 
creeping along stems of sphagnum, etc., had 
been received from a swamp near Absecom, 
N. J. As it appeared to be entirely without 
spined spicule of either class, he proposed for 
it the naine of S. aspinosa. 

From the Adirondack lakes a beautiful 
species, believed to be identical with 8. stag- 
nalis, Dawson, had been received through the 
kindness of Prof. H. Allen. Another lacus- 
trine form which yet is not quite S. lacustris, 
was brought from the lake near Catskill 
Mountain House by Professors Cope and 
Hunt. Its status has not been fully deter- 
mined. 

From the cellar of an old ruin at Lehigh 
Gap, Pennsylvania, he had obtained four spe- 
cies, all of which appeared to be new. These 
were all thin, creeping or encrusting sponges, 
three of them of the birotulate type, briefly 
a as follows : 

. argyrosperma—seed body or spherule, 
large, silver-white, densely cae with radial 
spicul, the shafts of which are long, stout, 
with numerous long spines, straight or curved; 
the rotulse at each end being replaced by 1-4 
strong recurved hooks. 

S. repens—found creeping over the stems 
and leaves of Potamogeton ; spherule also 
closely covered with spiculz, shorter and more 
slender than those of the preceding species ; 
their shafts nearly smooth, the rays of the 
rotuls, six, eight or more, uniformly incurved 
like the ribs of an umbrella. 

S. astr —the sphzerule have the ap- 
pearance of being much smaller than in either 
of the former species, which is probably due 
to the fact that the birotulate spicule sur- 
rounding the real capsules are very short; 
the length of the shaft being less than the 
diameter of the rays. They are rather sparsely 
scattered over the surface of the nearly trans- 
pa sphere, suggesting the name star- 


The remaining form is considered a variety 
of S. fragilis, and called minuta; spherule 
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much smaller than in the type species, the 
dermal and superincumbent spicule termin- 


ated by sharp points, while in the other the 
are universally truncate or, rounded. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN 
Putty ENGLAND. 

The New York Tribune has these remarks 
concerning the Womens’ College at Cam- 
bridge, England; : 

“ Newnham, the woman’s college at Cam- 
bridge, has now six resident lecturers and 
nearly ninety students. Twenty-nine of the 
University professors admit ladies to attend 
their lectures, while advanced courses of col- 
lege lectures on eight sets of subjects have, 
during the past year, been open to ladies 
under special conditions. It conduces to much 
interesting meditation to contrast the fashion 
in which woman’s higher education is for 
warded at the venerable University of Cam- 
bridge and the way in which it is allowed to 
hang about the back door at Harvard—a 
much younger and much inferior institution, 
it must be acknowledged. And yet England 
is rms ype to be conservative and America 
liberal. One great work which this Cam- ~ 
bridge scheme is doing for England is the 
provision it makes for thorough training im 
a schools. ‘Teachers with the Cambridge 

iploma are eagerly sought.” 

In the same issue is this editorial article 
‘on the same subject : : 

“Cambridge University has just settled a 

reat question, and in a way that does her 

onor. The Cambri Senate has pro- 
nounced it to be the wish of the Universi 
that female students shall henceforth be 
mitted to the public examinations, and that 
they shall be aaoed to take honors in much 
the same way as any other member of the 
University. Some surprise is expressed that 
the opponents of the measure made so small 
a resistance; it was by 398 votes 
against 32, the actual number voting being 
larger than on any other occasion. ‘Cam- 
bri has thus become,’ the London Globe 
says, ‘or will at any rate shortly become, a 
place of education in which women will stand 
practically on a par with men.’ ; 

“The higher education of women is thus 
assured ; for the action thus nobly taken by 
one of the greatest and most ancient univer- 
sities in the world will be followed soon or 
late by the most conservative. It may be 
that even American colleges—which are in- 
fants in years and capacity in comparison 
with Cambridge—will not be able to resist 
the tide. There is no man of brains and com- 
mon sense who will not feel satisfaction at 
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the decision of the great University. Man-| cation was conspicuous for its absence, and in 


kind does not ex a millennium ; but the 
world will have taken some steps toward it 
when a stronger and wider education comes 
to lift women out of the pettiness of gossip 
and dress. With wiser mothers will come 
wiser sons. 

“The London , the most profound 
and brilliant of all the English weeklies, says : 
- “There is nothing essentially masculine 
in classics, in moral philosophy or in mathe- 
matics, and in each of these departments 
female students have already studied with 
interest and advantage, and achieved dis- 
tinguished success at the University examina- 
tions. Until the opponents of this measure 
are prepared to point out what branches of a 
liberal education are beyond the capacities of 
‘women, or are unsuitable as factors in their 
intellectual life, and at the same time to say 
. what other studies should ‘be substituted for 
them, it is surely unreasonable to deny to 
those women who wish to pursue the ordinary 
studies the help, the guidance and the re- 
ward which it is the chief office of a univer- 
a. . . . The distinctive value of 
a bridge or Oxford degree is that it in- 
volves residence, the compliance with definite 
academic conditions, the fellowship with other 
students, the regulated use of books and lec- 
tures, the repose, the dignity, the venerable 
traditions and the many indefinable and sub- 
tle influences which are associated with a 
great seat of learning. The simple fact that 
women show an increasing sense of the value 
of these privileges—that year by year a 
steer number of those who go up to Cam- 
bridge find it to their advantage not only to 
present themselves for examination, but also 
to subject themselves to the discipline and 
training of collegiate life, is itself conclusive 
as to the duty of the University at this junc- 
ture.’ 


“‘Woman’s education as administered at 
Oxford and Cambridge has countless details 
worth study. Not the least interesting and 

raiseworthy is the secluded and refined way 
in which the lady students live there—in halls 
of their own, and under the painstaking care 
of ladies of high position and social accomp- 
lishments. There is nothing in the arrange- 
ments at these great universities which can 
deter the most fastidious father from giving 
to his daughter their magnificent training.” 





COMPULSORY , EDUCATION. 


At a recent meeting of charity organiza- 
tions in this city, Judge A. W. Tourgee, being 
called upon for his views upon this subject, 
said that he had positive convictions on the 
subject, as his life had been spent where edu- 


its discussion he should avoid side issues. 

“The question is: ‘ Has government a right 
to compel education, without considering how, 
where, or by whom? This settled, minor 
questions are easily adjusted. 

“Compulsory education is more than pick- 
ing up boys and girls and compelling them 
to go to the publicschools. Government has 
the right and duty to compel a certain amount 
of education to be acquired by every citizen 
of ordinary capacity, and to ordain that no 
one shall sink his child in absolute ignorance. 
Some opposers take the high ground that 
government has no right to interfere with the 
education of any citizen’s child. The parent 
has a clear right to direct it, unless it is 
against the public interest. There is the 
crime of refusing sustenance to the child and 
the great moral crime of refusing mental 
aliment. But private rights must give way 
to that quantum of education which is de- 
cided to be necessary for the public preserva- 
tion and welfare. Every uneducated voter is 
a blind ruler; a king on a throne of vast 
eye without knowledge of his position. 

he citizen is the ultimate arbiter of all 
great questions.’ English conservatism wor- 
ships a thing because it is old. It may be 
carrion. American conservatism believes in 
the new, but will not adopt it till the 59th 
minute of the 11th hour. We did not touch 
slavery till we had either to die or sweep it 
away, when we locked horns with it and set- 
tled it. We mean to attend to this question 
of ignorance, but have not time yet. 45 out 
of every 100 voters in 16 States cannot read 
their ballots; 243 out of 100 white men in 
them can’t read and write, and in 2 States an 
actual majority are thus ignorant! And these 
are our rulers! A man who cannot read can- 
not know how to vote; and the balance of 
power being illiterate, it preponderates to 
evil. Kill the illiterate voter and you kill 
the demagogue. A “boss” is powerless un- 
less he can deceive, and his power to deceive 
depends upon the ignorance of the voters. 
The honest ignorant man is more dangerous 
than the cunning demagogue. Ignorance 
makes three-fourths of a President, and 81 
Ee cent. of the Senate. Every man should 

ave the means of knowing the powers, uses 
and limits of his government. 

“ Every civilized country considers the care 
of the blind and the deaf mutes a first mort- 
gage on its resources, and the man who can 
see and hear and talk is worth just as much. 
If he cannot read his contract he cannot pro- 
tect his labor, and is at the mercy of his em- 
ployer. He may labor every day in the year, 
only to find himself in debt for each day’s 
support. As Solomon says: ‘The labor of 
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the fool is vanity, because he knoweth not 
‘the way to the city.’ He produces, but does 
not know the way to market. 

“ As a mere police preventive against pau- 
perage, government should insist that every 
citizen know at least the ‘3 R’s.’ He who 
has learned his alphabet has got a long way 
from barbarism ; when he can cipher he has 
made another long stride; and when he can 
write his name to a bond he has secured the 
right to come into court at the tail of a writ 
and defend himself as a free man. 

‘Tf you enact compulsory education, you 
must enforce it. Some parents need the ser- 
vices of their children; but shall these suffer, 
or all the children and parents of the country 
suffer? Ignorance will ruin the whole coun- 
try, and so we say, ‘if you won’t give your 
children intellectual liberty, we will take 
away your — liberty.’” 

After al 
Prussia and England, Judge Tourgee closed 
by saying that another 6 per cent. added to 
this 45 per cent. of ignorance may decide 
national questions, and influences are now 

rowing which may show the power of these 
gures. One person of education and intel- 
ligence may, four years from now, decide the 
destiny of the nation. The benefits arising 
from education are innumerable; the evils 


_ from ignorance are incalculable. The bearing 


of them has been burned into me by 15 years 
of thought and experience. You can only 
know by careful study the danger of an ele- 
ment which can be misled by reckless craft, 
or misguided by its own lack of knowledge. 
The right of the nation, therefore, to im 
education is simply the right of self-defence 
in another form.—Monthly Register. 





LOST LETTERS. 


Nobody means to be careless ; few will ac- 
knowledge themselves so, until it is positive- 
ly —— Yet there must be a great many 
such, even among those intelligent people who 
write letters, as witness: Of the 866,593,572 
letters mailed in the United States during 
the last official year, 3,057,141 went to the 
Dead-Letter Office, or one in every 283! de- 
spite the fact that more than half of all the 
letters mailed contained the address of the 
sender, so that they were returned instead of 
going to the Dead-Letter Office. At this 
ratio of say 135,000 letters intended to be 
sent to the American Agriculturist office, 477 
would have gone to Washington. But 2,560,- 
402 of the dead letter letters were those “ un- 
called” for, leaving about half a million 
(497,739) defective from other causes, thus: 
284,503 were put into the post-office without 
postage stamps; 201,899 were lacking in pro- 











who for! 


Jeffersons, 25 Sprin 
usions to the public schools of 
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per direction, and 3@-9,167 bore no super- 
scription whatever, either to tell who from or 
Surely, 497,739 defective letters 
show carelessness. Of those sent to the Dead- 
Letter Office 21,974 contained notes, checks 
and drafts, amounting to $1,526,217, and 
27,000 other letters enclosed $49,438. i 
money. 


in 
But we believe our subscribers and 
correspondents, as a class, are unusually jn- 
telligent and careful, and the facts confirm 
this belief, as few letters directed to this office 
are lost. There have been a few, however, 
and these cases the above facts and figures 
will doubtless explain, 
that of the letters received very frequently 
the writers omit to give their names or post- 
offices, and still more frequently omit to name 
their State, a very troublesome matter when 
there are 43 Washingtons, 30 Lincolns, 25 

afields, 24 Madisons, 23 
Jacksons, 20 Summits, 13 Centers, and 114 
Centers with a suffix, ete. That some of our 


We desire to add, 


ple are careless is well shown by several 





From the Olive Branch. 
HELP THY BROTHER, 


Help thy brother on his way, 

Reach to him a willing hand, 
Give a little from thy plenty 

Though t’were but a grain of sand. 
It may turn the wheel of fortune 

In his favor, and there’ll be 


instances, of which we will name two for ex- 
ample: First.—We received a subscription 
letter, for one year, from a bank cashier, con- 
taining over $30,000 in checks, drafts, ete. 
The bank for which the enclosure was. in- 
tended received a letter containing $1.50! 
Second.—A_ correspondent sent us a remit- 
tance, not giving his own name. or address. 
Two weeks after a letter in the same, hand- 
writing scolded us roundly for inattention, 
and the second letter was unsigned! 
neither case does the envelope show where 
the letter came from!—Amer. Agriculturist. 


In 


For the crumbs that thou hast scattered, 


Full-sized loaves returned to thee. 


Help thy brother on his journey, 
A ear _ aon his way, 
may give m courage, 
Ifa kind word thou but say. 
It may cheer him in his labors, 
As naught else has done before, 
And with new determination, 
He may then take heart once more. 


say = brother on his journey, 
Aid him all that’s in thy power, 
And the seed that thou art sowing 
May become a blooming flower. 
And the gracious Father, watching 
From His high and ant throne, 
Gives His loving smile, approving 
All the good that thou done. 


D.S 
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Selected. 
GIVE THEM NOW. 
If Fou have peas words and looks, my friends, 
‘0 j ated r me—if you have tears to shed 
That I have suffered—keep them not, I pray, 
Until I hear not, see not—being dead. 


If you have flow’rs to give, fair lily buds, 
hite roses, daisies (meadow-stars that be 
Mine own dear namesake)—let them smile and 


e 
The air, while yet I breathe it, sweet for me. 
For loving looks, though fraught with ten- 
derness, 
Aad only tears, though they fall thick and 


The words of raise, alas! can naught avail 
To lift the shadows from a life that’s past. 


. And rarest blossoms, what can they suffice, 
Offered to one who can no longer 

Upon their beauty? Flow’rs in coffins laid 
mpart no sweetness to departed days. 





DAMAGES. 


The wife of Henry A. Elkins, a young 
artist and landscape painter of Chicago, has 
brought suit under the law of “ Responsi- 
bility ” for damages against William Cudney, 
4 saloon-keeper, and W. E. Mortimer and 
George Tapper and R. B. Price, owners of 
the building. The wronged lady sues for 
$25,000 damages. Four years ago her hus- 
band was an artist of great excellence and 
‘wide tation. By the exercise of his pro- 
fession he was earning not less than $10,000 
per annum, which he expended for the sup- 
port of his wife and their two little children, 
now 10 and 8 years of age. Cudney, one of 
the defendants, was the owner of a dram-sho 
at No. 1544 South Water Street, the build- 
ing being owned by Mortimer and Tapper, 
while Pricé, the remaining defendant, had 
control of it. From October, 1876, and for 
years thereafter, Cudney sold intoxicating 
drinks to H. A. Elkins, until he became a 
confirmed drunkard, and neglected his pro- 
fession and his family. It was there, the 

ieved wife states, that her husband squan- 
dered his hard-earned income, until he had 
expended not less than $20,000. Cudney en- 
ticed the artist to his place, and kept him in 
a continued state of intoxication. 

The wife entreated, begged, and finally 
forbade Cudney, she says, to sell or permit 
her husband to drink at his dram-shop, but 
without avail. The once famous artist be- 
oe sentg aches aii ated, conan idle 
and utterly of his profession, until 
he was totally incapacitated for its exercise, 
as well as enfeebled in mind and body, and 
failed to support his family. Mrs. Elkins 
sues Cudney as the nepet of the place, Mor- 
timere and Tapper as the owners of the build- 


ee cemmandeneantiaiaaee 
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ing, and Price as the agent. These men, she 
insists, were aware of the nature of the busi- 
ness Cudney was conducting in the building, 
and therefore are liable to her for the dam- 
age she has sustained in the ruin of her hus- 
band and their once happy home. A more 
rightful suit never was brought into court. 
The statute which gives the wife the power to 
bring action in such cases is a most righteous 
law.— Zhe Advance. 





From the National Baptist. 
TRANSVAAL AND THE BOERS. 
BY WM. MELLEN. . 

[The writer of the following was for 24 
Yatal.] missionary of the American Board, at 

atal. 

Many of the Dutch farmers who emigrated 
from the Cape Colony of South Africa in 
1836, to get away from British rule, found a 
resting place one thousand miles north of the 
Cape, across the Vaal River. They formed 
what was called the “Transvaal Republic,” 
and it was acknowledged by the British Gov- 
ernment to be an independent state in 1852. 

In traveling for many months over a rough 
country, without roads, and among savage 
tribes, the settlers suffered untold miseries 
and deprivations. They were often exposed to 
danger from the wild natives who sometimes 
came upon them suddenly and butchered 
men, women and children, without distinc- 
tion. They in turn punished the natives— , 
in one battle killing 3,000 of them, when 
their loss was only three or four killed and 
as many wounded. After these years of hard- 
ships and severe trials, they settled down in 
one of the finest countries and climates in the 
world. They now united in thanks to God, 
who had given them the victory and a place 
of rest in their “promised land.” Many 
other Boers came and joined them, and they 
were a happy, contented people, with their 
Bible, about their only book, for they are a 
religious people. 

Give a Boer a farm of 6,000 acres, and let 
him settle in the middle of it, where he has 
— of elbow room, and let him alone in 

is independence, and he will stay and be 
rfectly contented. He will not care to 
now any more than his forefathers did 150 
ears He has a few natives to work for 
im, cultivates a small piece of ground, rais- 
ing vegetables and grain enough for his own 
use, and raises horses and cattle for the dis- 
tant market. His children are all at home, 
and they are a happy, contented family, be- 
cause they do not know of that higher hap- 
piness which comes from intellectual culture 
and more refined, intelligent society. The 
Boer is kind and hospitable to strangers (Eng- 
lishmen excepted), and will give them the 
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best entertainment he has without charge. 
He is remunerated by meeting one from the 
outside world who can give him the news of 
the day. He is too far from his neighbors to 
uarrel with them, so he has no need of a 
Sane or magistrate, and sees no necessity 
for a government with many paid officers. 

A simple patriarchal institution suits him 
best. the Boers have trouble with the 
heathen tribes, they can unite together to 
fight against the common enemy, as Abra- 
ham did with his neighbors to recover Lot. 
In this simple way the Boers lived for a time 
and had no trouble except occasional fights 
with the natives. 

As time passed on, people of more modern 
ideas came in. Tradesmen and mechanics 
were multiplied, and flourishing towns were 
built up. The opening of the gold fields also 
brought in large numbers of various nation- 
alities. With this increase of population, it 
was found necessary to adopt a more com- 
plicated system than the “ Patriarchal,” for 
the government and prosperity of the people. 
A constitution was adopted, president and 
officers of government chosen, and taxes were 
levied to pay their salaries. The patriarchs 
looked upon this taxing as oppressive, and 
refused or neglected to pay. The more pro- 

ressive ones, especially the English among 

em, fretted on account of the slow move- 
ment of things, and clamored for a railroad 
and other improvements. At this point, in 
1875, President Burger visited Europe to 
negotiate a loan of $1,500,000 to build a rail- 
road from Delagoa Bay to Transvaal. He 
had some fine specimens of the precious 
metals of the country with him. We had the 
pleasure of seeing them on board the steamer, 
coming from Natal to Capetown. The finest 
specimen I saw was a nugget of pure gold 
weighing 4} lbs. 

By the exhibition of these rich mineral 
specimens in Europe, and a promise of 3,000 
farms of 6,000 actes each as security for the 
yoyeess of the debt, he soon obtained the 
oan desired. A year later, President Burger 
returned to report his success; but he found 
himself at the head of a Republic which was 
angen bankrupt. The taxes had not been 
collected, the government officers had not 
received their salaries. A powerful chief on 
the northern border of the colony (Sekukuni) 
was in rebellion. A company went out to 
fight inst him, and were driven back. 
They lutely refused to fight any longer 
without pay ; and the people refused to pay 
money to support an army. 

It is said, and I think on good evidence, 
that Ketchwayo, the Zulu chief, was at this 
critical moment making preparations to make 
a raid into Transvaal to “ wash his spear” 
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and to assert his or to a large tract of 
oer wrongfully claimed by the Boers. 

With an empty treasury and a debt of 
$450,000, with a savage enemy on two sides, 
the Republic was in a deplorable condition. 

It was at this critical juncture that John 
Bull stepped in, and with a polite “if you 

lease,” took her on his back, without wait- 
ing for her consent, and carried half her debt 
and became responsible for the remainder. 
He also settled the long-disputed boundary 
question and turned away the point of the 
terrible Zulu asegai, and brought down and 
caged the spotted leopard which had been so 
long lying in the forked tree ready to sprin 

upon those beneath, and a terror to al 
around. 

When this was done, he went and did what 
the Boers have been trying to do for years, 
dislodged from his mountain fastnesses the 
troublesome savage chief, Sekukuni, caged 
him and established peace and quiet on the 
northern border. The Boers have looked at 
all this, but have not lent a helping hand, nor 
said, “ thank you.” : 

I do not blame them. Favors asked for are 
most gratefully received. 

It is not safe to pick up a starving wolf by 
the ears. And then, when you have got hold 
of him, it is dangerous to let go. 

hese poor people, as a body, did not ask 
the English Government to take them up. It 
was thought that the pre majority desired 
to be under English rule. I think there can 
be no doubt but that they would be better 
gov wrned and more prosperous, and would 
ave less difficulties with the natives, were 
they submissive to English rule. But if they 
will not have the good that is offered them, 
it may be the wiser part to let them alone. 

War is a terrible thing among a heathen, 
uncivilized people. It is still worse between 
two civilized Christian nations or tribes, for 


these ought to know better, having been 
taught better by the Prince of: Peace. 
Philadelphia. 


TRUE INDEPENDENCE. 

Habem Tai Nameh was an Arabian noble- 
man, who flourished some time before the 
Mohammedan era. He was reputed the most 

us and liberal man in all the East. 

ne day, he slew one hundred camels, and 
made a feast to which all the Arabian lords 
and all the peasantry in the district were in- 
vited. About the time of the feast, he took 
a walk toward a neighboring wood, to see if 
he could find any person whom he might in- 
vite to partake of the entertainment which 
he had there provided. Walking along the 
skirt of the wood, he espied an old man com- 
ing out of it laden with a burden of faggots. 
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He accosted him, and asked if he had not 
heard of the entertainment made that day by 
Habem Tai. The old man answered in the 
affirmative. He asked him why he did not 
attend and partake with the rest. The old 
man answered, “ He that is able to gain his 
bread, even by collecting faggots in the wood, 
should not be beholden even to Habem Tai.” 
—Adam Clarke. 


ITEMS. 


EpIson, the electrician, has recently ob- 
tained his three hundred and first patent. 


THE arrivals at Castle Garden, N. Y., last 
week were not far from 5,000, fully two-thirds 
of them Germans, nearly all bound West. 


More than nineteen millions of dollars have 
been given in the United States as free gifts 
for educational purposes by individuals during 
the last fourteen years. 

Ir has generally been supposed that Robert 
T. Lincoln is the youngest man who ever held 
a seat in the cabinet; but Alexander Hamil- 
ton was Secretary of the Treasury at thirty- 
two. F 


THE Senate of Connecticut has passed a bill 
iving women a right to vote at school meet- 
ngs, and making them eligible for members 

of boards of education. No registration is 
required. 

THE National Board of Health is advised 
that in Havana, during last month, there were 
5 deaths from yellow fever and 89 from small 
pox.. During the week ending on the 4th inst. 
there were 31 deaths from small pox, but none 
from yellow fever. 

THE National Industrial Exhibition in To- 
kio was opened on the Ist of this month with 
imposing ceremonies in the presence of the 
Mikado and high officials of the empire. The 
per currency of Japan remained at a heavy 
Soecburit to the detriment of trade. 

THE first through train on the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, for Deming, 
to connect with the Southern Pacific Railroad 
for San Francisco, left Kansas City on the 17th 
inst. There were seven cars, all crowded, 
among the passengers being fourteen for San 
Francisco and points on the Southern Pacific 
road. 


THERE is a Ose may coincident recorded in 


Washington that just one hundred years ago 
our first secretary of war was appointed, and 
that that secretary, like the present one, bore 
the name of “ Lincoln,”” General Benjamin 
Lincoln’s portrait hangs upon the walls of the 
department, and Robert Lincoln’s is to be 
placed beside it. 


A DESPATCH from 8t. Petersburg states that 
**a decree has been published granting to per- 
sons deported to Siberia, with the loss of civil 
rights, permission to engage in commercial 
and professional pursuits after three — 
good behavior, the same privilege to be ac- 
corded to political exiles, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Minister of the Interior. 


THERE were very heavy storms n last 
week in the West. A despatch from Chicago, 
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on the 19th inst., states that the storm is one 
of the fiercest of the season.. 

“ At first it was rain, but quickly turningto 
show, accompanied by a furious gale, in a few 
hours the streets were rendered aimost as im- 
passable as at any time during this most re- 
markable winter. The street cars have aban- 
doned the tracks, leaving the snow-ploughs to 
continue the fight. In the city there is great 
interruption in the telephone and district 
telegraph business. The wires look like two- 
inch — with their heavy wrapping of 
snow. inquiry at the railroad offices shows 
that the storm was not very severe in the 
north, but it extended west as far as Omaha, 
south to St. Louis and Kansas City, and east 
on the Pittsburg and Fort Wayne Road as far 
as Crestline. Railroad men say there will 
undoubtedly be great delays if the storm con- 
tinues much longer, as it is of the most dan- 
gerous character of any this season.”’ 


Is is stated in the New York correspondence #¢ 


of the Public Ledger that an organization has 
been formed in Kansas for the purpose of pro- 
moting an extensive emigration of negroes 
from the Southern States during the coming 
summer to the North and East. Governor 
St. John and other leading citizens are re- 
ported to have charge of the movement, and 
of its entire success they profess to have no 
doubt. The place of rendezvous is to be Cairo, 
Ill., and from that point the emigrants will be 
distributed to whatever locality may desire 
them. The organization will establish a cen- 
tral committee at Washington, to have gene- 
ral supervision of operations. It is stated on 
authority that Massachusetts alone is prepared 
to welcome 40,000 of these people and to furn- 
ish them with constant and remunerative em- 

loyment, It is no exaggeration to say that at 
east 10,000 industrious, middle-aged colored 
women could find steady Tate to-day 
in New York and Brooklyn kitchens, and 
that too without displacing any help that is 
already there.’ 


NOTICES. 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE BY ESTHER J. 
TRIMBLE. 

The course begins with a history of the for- 
mation of the ans language and illustra- 
trations of its earliest literature. The aim of 
each lecture will be to show the. successive 
stages of development of our language and 
literature, as represented by the great writers 
in each period, from the earliest times down to 
the present. 

In order to give a living interest to the 
literature of the past, each lecture, represent- 
ing a period, is prefaced with a glimpse of the 
times and condition of the people, together 
with the historic events affecting the literature 
of the period. 

A course of ten lectures to ladies and gentle- 
men will be given in the | a front room, 
first floor, of Mitchell’s School and Kinder- 

rten, 315 N. Thirty-fifth street, Philada. 

irst lecture, Second f: Third mo. 28, 1881, 
at 3. P.M. ‘Tickets for the course $5.00. 


SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Cireular meeting at Penn’s Neck, Fourth 
month 3d, at 3 P. M. 





